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Genesis 28: 22: “And this stone which I have set for a pillar 
shall be God's house." 


Here we have a house of worship primitive indeed! A 
stone small enough to be moved by one man, but large enough 
to be designated a pillar. That was all. But it was acceptable, 
and no record of mighty architectural achievement will outlive 
it. No one knows who built the Pyramids or hung the gardens 
of Babylon, but the world will never forget Bethel or the 
name of the man who raised it. 

It falls to the lot of most of us some time in our life to 
have a share in the erection of a House of Public Worship to 
our God. At such a time we shall be indeed fortunate if some 
one does not remind us that God may be worshipped with as 
much devotion and acceptability in a house of pine resembling a 
barn, as in the most perfectly appointed Gothic structure. 
Bethel is instanced. Our text is cited to remind us that Jacob 
erected an acceptable house to God by the raising of a pillar. 
We are directly reminded that when our duty to God was uni- 
versally esteemed as the chief object of human endeavor, the 
house of God was correspondingly simple. We are further re- 
minded that the Jews at the time of their supremest realization 
of their utter dependence upon God, worshipped in a tent, 
which was the only earthly edifice of any sort of God's own 
planning. 

We are assured that the New Testament presents a perfect 
parallel. The Saviour's wont to worship by the roadside, on 
the mountains, and in gardens, is noted, as also the practice of 
the Apostles and the early disciples, following no doubt their 
example, to worship in private houses, by the river bank, in 
the tombs, or wheresoever it best served their purpose. 

Therefore we may conclude that great sums of money in- 
vested in beautiful fabrics, had rather be given to the poor or 
expended with reference to their betterment. 

*Have we not already heard something like this, and 
should we not continue to expect it?” 

And yet how false the conclusion, though the statements 


taken by themselves are true. 
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Jacob's Home of the Lord was a primitive house of wor-* 
ship indeed—a stone small enough to be moved, but large 
enough to be designated a pillar. But even this was a notable 
achievement. It required the labor of discovery, and possibly 
of partial excavation, of removal, and finally of erection with its 
requisite bracing and reinforcement. A house of worship 
primitive enough. But Jacob was without a settled habitation. 
Moreover he was on a journey, traveling with no regard to the 
convenience of his nightly resting place. If he were making 
scant provision for a house of the Lord, he was making less 
provision for a lodging for himself. A stone was the best 
altar he could, of his circumstances, erect. His own roof was 
the canopy of the heavens. He had no other pillow than the 
stone lying in the field or by the roadside. 

If, therefore, he raised but a pillar for the House of his 
God, it was this much more than he erected for himself. 

As for the tabernacle, what matters it that the house of 
God's own planning were a tent? It was a thing readily trans- 
ported, and made for this very end. It was costly, for the 
people had wherewith to pay. It was elaborate, for the people 
had the leisure for its fabrication. But it was light of weight, 
as the circumstances of its use demanded. Moreover, it was 
the best the people could fashion for the end to be served. They 
themselves were living in tents, and their most elaborate and 
costly abode was as nothing compared with the gorgeousness 

of the Lord's House. 
j What the Tabernacle was to Moses and his wanderers, the 
Temple was to Solomon and his subjects. Solomon was privi- 
leged to build a house of the Lord out of the wealth of his 
father David's accumulation and dedication, and he added 
thereto of his own great treasure and the treasure of his peo- 
ple. The Temple completed was one of the wonders of the 
world. To gaze upon it, travelers came from far, and to the 
Jews themselves it was their glory and their pride. The 
nature of the building had changed with circumstances, but the 
spirit of the builder had not. Israel was now settled in the 
land of promise. They had prospered, and their dominion 
reached from the Red Sea unto Damascus. Palaces of ivory 
and gold and silver, after the luxury of the Egyptians, were 
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in contemplation, and costly edifices were in the raising. 
Jerusalem was becoming glorious among cities, but the House 
of God was still dwelling in curtains. 

'The House of God as built by Solomon out of his magnifi- 
cence was, as the shaft of stone placed by Jacob out of his 
impoverishment, the best within his power and worthy of his 
opportunities and ability. 

If the early Christian used private houses, banks of 
rivers, open places like the fields, hidden places like the cata- 
combs, or basilica of the utmost simplicity, it was because 
of his fear of persecution, his poverty and his insecurity. When 
safety, wealth and security emerged out of the earlier period 
of stress and limitation, Houses of God again reflected the 
ability and circumstances of the builders. 

Everywhere the example is the same. It were shameful 
to live in palaces of stone and permit the Lord to dwell in 
curtains. It were faithless to squander untold wealth upon 
luxury and creature comfort, and begrudge magnificence to 
the Lord. The claims of the poor are ever with us and must 
be met, but not out of the reserves belonging to His allot- 
ment. “This ought ye to have done, but not to leave the 
other undone" is the injunction of Jesus Christ which applies 
to this matter. It was Judas, not Jesus, who said, “This 
ought to have been sold for two hundred pence and given to 
the poor." 

And so upon analysis, we conclude, in contradistinction 
to the opinion we have opposed, that in the erection of a 
House of God, if we follow the models of the devout past, 
we may offer nothing other than our best endeavor. Whether 
great or small, elaborate or simple, costly or inexpensive, the 
House of the Lord should in its construction reflect our best 
opportunity and ability, our wealth and our circumstance. 

And whatsoever our House of God may be, it may not 
be less in glory and magnificence than buildings which we 
erect to worldly pride or personal gain. The present war is 
not the only record of the inditement which religious indif- 
ference brings against our at one time vaunted civilization, 
now so utterly discredited. The relative shabbiness of our 
churches and the magnificence of our public buildings record 
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further accusation tantamount to conviction. The very noblest 
fanes of our immediate civilization have been erected to com- 
merce and comfort. No architectural achievements of the 
period have equalled our railroad stations, our hotels. What 
the Gothic cathedrals were to an age of piety, the railroad 
stations have become to this age of commerce. 

Nor do I fault the beauty and expense of these wonderful 
buildings. Beauty and sublimity are never failing in their 
contribution to spiritual possession. No one can measure or 
environ values set in térms so refined. Beauty may be as 
evanescent as the song of Pippa as she passes, sublimity as 
impalpable as a scent of clover or a note of the meadow lark ; 
but if either stirs the soul to confidence and cheer, or raises it 
depressed to eager hope, loftier ambitions, nobler aspirations 
or broader sympathy, the cost need not be counted. 

As Wordsworth so beautifully sang in his sonnet on the 
ceiling of King's College Chapel: 


“Tax not the royal Saint* with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned— 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only—this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality." 


It was the rereading of this sonnet which helped deter- 
mine the patron of this parish to add so largely to the ex- 
pense of the Richard Newton Sunday School building by the 
addition of its exquisite ceiling, and who can say that at 
some time as he has sat beneath those heavy hammer beams, 
he has not felt their uplift and their strength-giving power. 

But he was contributing beauty to a building erected to 
the service of Almighty God. It is the failure of this age 


*King Henry VI. who founded King's College, Cambridge. 
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that most of its beauty and sublimity have been expended upon 
the service of Mammon. 

Thanks be to God, there are signal exceptions to be cited. 
Among them is this notable pile we gather here to consecrate 
today to the service of Almighty God. There are greater 
churches to be noted, but one must pause in the effort to 
name them. There are costlier churches, more magnificent in 
their proportions. There are still others richer in their detail 
and in the embellishment of their furnishings, but one must 
know well the finest churches of this country to particularize. 
Nowhere will one find majesty, beauty, proportion, use and 
richness united in happier combination and in more perfect 
taste. No parish church in America built as a memorial by 
the contribution of the many is in anywise comparable to it. 
It has been built as the temples of old were built, when faith 
was triumphant. It is of our best. We know not wherein to 
have built more worthily. The architect, a nephew of the 
Saint memorialized, sensitively attuned to. beauty and well 
learned in the exquisite forms of ecclesiastical Gothic, has 
made permanent the lovely vision he was privileged to see in 
his night vigils of prayerful devotion. Skill reveals itself 
in every coign and thrust from porch to altar. Love reigns 
supreme over all, for the loving skill of the architect has been 
reinforced by the utter devotion, rare judgment and fine sensi- 
bility of her whose constant thought and prayer for the past 
two years have been focussed upon this building. No detail 
has been too insignificant to obtain her entire sympathetic atten- 
tion; no suggestion but has received her careful consideration. 

And now in the fullness of time the edifice is completed, 
and we gather here for its consecration. 

In a very real sense we cannot consecrate it, even by the 
use of the Divine Name. It has been consecrated already by 
the lives of those associated with its making, some of whom 
we fittingly commemorate today: Dr. Appleton, whose revered 
name will always be associated with the name of the Church 
of the Mediator; the Reverend H. McKnight Moore, lovingly 
remembered and memorialized as the shepherd who gathered 
here a flock and built the first Church upon this spot, where 
now this glorious Church succeeds that humble endeavor; and 
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lastly and above all, George Clifford Thomas, to whose 
memory this Church stands as a perpetual memorial. 

It was my great privilege to have been the rector of this 
parish during the time when the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
the Church of the Mediator and the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation were amalgamated, the account of which has been so 
well told by Mr. Casner in his history of the parish. It is 
accurate and based upon the records, but memory lifts the 
veil that ever covers documentary evidence, and I feel in the 
mood to withdraw it partly today and tell you of some of the 
vital things which underlie the records. 

I had not been the rector of this parish for more than 
three years before I made up my mind that no man could be a 
pastor of the type so beautifully exemplified in the person of 
the great French pastor, so recently called home, until his hair 
was gray and the fires of his life were cooling. Two men of 
the perfect type were in our immediate vicinity. One was one 
of the assistant pastors of Bethany, whose loving ministrations 
I crossed in almost every home where the family was divided 
in their allegiance between Bethany and Holy Apostles, and 
the other was Dr. Appleton. These two men were the best 
pastors, set apart for service in the Sacred Ministry, that I 
ever knew, but the Pastor Princeps was George C. Thomas. 
Personally I knew I could never as a clergyman match him 
as a layman, and I prayed that God might send us some one 
who would supply this need. 

On November 4, 1901, Dr. Appleton resigned his rector- 
ship of the Church of the Mediator, and a few weeks later 
the Reverend Charles A. Ricksecker was elected to succeed 
him. Months passed and Dr. Appleton became more and more 
frequently an attendant upon our services. Many of his people 
had come to us. The benediction of his presence was being 
felt amongst us. And so it seemed as though my prayers for 
the blessing of a great pastor for our people was being 
answered. Moreover, many of the old members of the 
Mediator were still unsettled, though increasingly they were 
identifying themselves with us. The official connection of Dr. 
Appleton with Holy Apostles seemed the natural solution of 
several problems. I therefore broached the subject to the 
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accounting warden, who at once saw the value of the arrange- 
ment to us, but felt it to be unseemly that a man of Dr. 
Appleton's age and dignity should come to us as an assistant. 
I suggested the post of associate rector, which I am sure is 
what Mr. Thomas wanted, though he wished the overture to 
come from me. So at a meeting of the vestry on May 13, 
1905, Dr. Appleton was elected associate rector of the parish. 

The result was as I had hoped. Dr. Appleton shed the 
fragrance of his beautiful pastoral blessing far and near over 
the parish and united, insofar as any scattered flock could 
be united again in any other fold, the people of the Mediator 
with our parish, adding to our roll, as I remember it, between 
one and two hundred communicants, and increasing our reve- 
nues almost enough to pay the salary we offered Dr. Appleton. 

The corporate affairs of the Church of the Mediator in 
the meantime were in straits, due mainly to the difficulties 
inherent in the situation. St. Mark's had purchased the old 
property of the Church of the Mediator for $40,000. My 
recollection is that this was supplanted by a small endow- 
ment of some $10,000. Be that as it may, the income from 
the entire sum, when invested, was only about sufficient to 
pay the salary of the rector, who was thus placed in so 
embarrassing a position that he gladly consented to resign 
when I broached the matter to him, when it became plain 
that the welfare of the church would be conserved by amal- 
gamating the interests of the Church of the Mediator with its 
goodly endowment, which above all else needed a location, and 
the interests of the Church of the Reconciliation, which had 
an ideal location and an acceptable rector, but was entirely 
lacking in the money to build a church commensurate with 
its needs. Moreover, the drift of population from the neigh- 
borhood of Twenty-first and Christian Streets to West Phila- 
delphia had been going on steadily for years, and more than 
a thousand communicants upon our rolls were living west of 
the Schuylkill. It seemed desirable in every way that the 
amalgamation of the three parishes should be effected if 
possible. Fortunately, the unselfish compliance of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Ricksecker made this combination possible. "This 
was done by the Parish of the Holy Apostles taking over the 
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property of the Church of the Mediator and promising in returm 
to perpetuate the name of the Mediator in some building com- 
mensurate with the dignity and traditions of the Church of 
the Mediator. I, myself, was the author of the phrase intend- 
ing to safeguard the right of the parish to use the name Holy 
Apostles in connection with the great plant I hoped some day 
to see at Fifty-first and Spruce streets, if the circumstances 
of the future made this desirable. As the Sunday School 
building of the Parish of the Holy Apostles was named the 
Richard Newton Memorial, so it was my thought that the 
parish house to be erected at Fifty-first and Spruce, if the 
arrangement could be effected, should bear the name of the 
Parish House of the Mediator. Use and a generous spirit 
have given the entire chapel plant the name of the Mediator, 
and the vestry records, without intent, so fix the use. 

Happily, the vestry of the Church of the Reconciliation, on 
June 26, 1906, agreed to transfer its property and funds to 
the Parish of the Holy Apostles under the conditions laid down 
by that body. On October 2, 1906, Mr. George C. Thomas 
notified our vestry that he had purchased three lots to the 
west of the Church of the Reconciliation to be added to the 
property already possessed. Moreover, his added contribution 
to himself as treasurer enabled him to pay the salary granted 
to the Reverend Mr. Moore when he accepted the position as 
vicar of the new chapel eight days later. 

I pass without comment the various steps taken to satisfy 
legal and canonical requirements. The work grew. On 
October 28, 1907, the cornerstone of the parish house was 
laid by Bishop Mackay-Smith, the Coadjutor of the Diocese, 
Dr. Appleton preaching the sermon. On April 12, Palm Sun- 
day, 1907, the opening service of the Sunday School in the 
new parish building was held, the number present on this 
occasion being 351. Mr. George C. Thomas conducted the 
service and made the address. The building, erected so speed- 
ily and so well, is one of the finest parish houses in the coun- 
try, costing far more than the $50,000 received from the 
Church of the Mediator and the amount raised by the Chapel 

‚ for the purpose. How much Mr. Thomas gave to consummate 


and strengthen the great amalgamation of three parishes, and 
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to erect the beautiful parish house, which for ten years has 
been both church and workshop of this congregation, I never 
knew, but the sum was large. His great motive, of course, 
was to strengthen the general work of the Church in Phila- 
delphia, and more particularly in that section of the city to 
which, in ever increasing numbers, the parishioners of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles were moving; but I could never 
rid myself of the belief that, after the sale of the old Church 
of the Mediator and the coming of Dr. Appleton to the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, he wished to perpetuate not only the 
name of the Church of the Mediator in close connection with 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, but the life work of Dr. 
Appleton as well, with the church of his founding. 

I have frequently heard Mr. Thomas refer to the fact 
that Phillips Brooks and Dr. Appleton were the founders of 
the Parish of the Holy Apostles. Of course, you know and 
I know that there was but one earthly founder of the old 
Parish, one founder of each of its Chapels, and that founder 
was George C. Thomas. Moreover, the one earthly force 
which made possible the development of each and every one 
of these great and important parochial units, including the 
ten distinct buildings of the Mother Church, the three build- 
ings of the Chapel of the Holy Communion, the two build- 
ings of the Chapel of St. Simeon the Cyrenian, and the three 
buildings of the Church of the Mediator—eighteen in all— 
was the force residing in the amazingly great and beautiful 
personality of George C. Thomas. 

At the time of his death I wrote of him out of the fulness 
of my heart, in the freshness of my remembrance. This was 
nearly eleven years ago. Mr. Casner, in the recent history 
of the parish, has reprinted much of what appeared in the 
May number of the Parish Intelligence, 1909, but much was 
unpublished, and there are many in our Sunday Schools today, 
not only in the Chapels, but in the Sunday School of the Mother 
Church, who never saw nor heard Mr. Thomas, whom today 
we feebly endeavor to memorialize. It would therefore seem 
to me peculiarly fitting that in that number of the Parish 
Intelligence reporting the Consecration of this Church, there 


should be republished some of the more notable testimonials 
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written at that time by the most distinguished leaders of the 
Church in commemoration of the greatest layman our 
Church ever produced. 

To these I should like to add here the tribute of two men 
intimately connected with Mr. Thomas, one in the Church 
Missions House, and the other in the world of business. To 
this end, I shall quote in more or less extended form, a letter 
of Mr. E. Walter Roberts, long time assistant treasurer of 
the Board of Missions, and throughout the thirteen years when 
Mr. Thomas was its Treasurer, and also the words of Edward 
J. Cattell, a life-time friend of Mr. Thomas, who was asso- 
ciated with him intimately in the old firm of Jay Cooke & 
Company, and whose desk was immediately adjoining his in 
the old banking house on Third Street. 

Mr. Roberts writes: 

*In 1896, when the Board of Missions elected Mr. Thomas 
their Treasurer, he thought the cares of his banking business 
and his many other duties, together with his residence in Phila- 
delphia instead of New York, would prevent his acceptance, 
but he was finally persuaded to make the trial that proved 
such a signal success. His service as Treasurer, his large gifts 
of time and means, were an example and inspiration to the 
whole Church, although given with such modesty that it was 
with difficulty these things could be spoken of while he was 
still with us. 

*Mr. Thomas' high standing in the business world, his 
prominence and experience in parish and diocese and in Sunday 
School work throughout the Church were of inestimable value 
to the Missionary cause. His constant thoughtfulness for those 
departing for foreign work, for missionaries in the field, and 
for all those associated with him at the Church Missions 
House, was a source of wonder and admiration to those of us 
who were more closely connected with him. While he was 
constantly giving thought to the larger affairs of the Board, 
no question was too small for his patient consideration. 

*Mr. Thomas, not only gave himself and his means to 
great causes. He had that faculty, all too rare in men whose 
lot is cast in great issues, of being genuinely interested in 


persons. A great company of people all over the world could 
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tell of the most unsuspected kindnesses, received at his hands 
and given with such quiet and friendly modesty that he who 
received the kindness seemed almost to be doing a favor to 
him who showed it. From one to a dozen letters a day passed 
between Mr. Thomas and the Church Missions House. That 
he might be in more personal touch with the parishes of the 
Church, he willingly and frequently undertook the labor of 
signing with his own pen the four or five thousand certificates 
for the Sunday School Auxiliary, or letters to the rectors. 
Sometimes there was a distant call for an address to a group 
of business men by a business man. Mr. Thomas was always 
ready, where it was in justice to other duties, to fill the appoint- 
ment, no matter at what personal inconvenience to himself. 

"Throughout his thirteen years of distinguished service 
as Treasurer of the Board of Missions, Mr. Thomas stands out 
as a man among men, through the modesty of his service, 
as well as through the magnitude of his helpfulness." | 

Mr. Cattell writes of Mr. Thomas not as a Churchman, 
but as a fellow in the domain of business, and his memor- 
abilia are those of the early days when Mr. Thomas was a 
partner in the banking house of Jay Cooke & Company. I 
quote his words: 

"Mr. Thomas was a strict disciplinarian, insisting upon 
orders being carried out to the letter. He welcomed sugges- 
tions from those under him, was willing to adopt such sug- 
gestions if they were good, but insisted that his rule was 
the rule of the office when the ultimate decision was arrived at. 

“One picture of the many-sided man I love to recall is 
this: I was dining with Mr. and Mrs. Thomas one night at 
their home on Twenty-first Street. We had a pleasant talk 
of old days. After a while we moved into the art gallery, 
and for some time sat before and talked about that beautiful 
picture of Millet, ‘The Return of the Laborer,’ Mr. Thomas 
showing how thoroughly he appreciated the spirit of the scene, 
how truly he had caught the artist's conception. I asked him 
to give me a little music and he went to the organ and played 
charmingly, and then we started to browse around among 
his books, my host taking particular delight in showing me the 
drawings made by Thackeray to accompany one of his books, 
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catching the fine humor of each picture. We then attended 
a meeting, where he made a splendid plea in behalf of the 
work of foreign missions. Coming home we had a jolly 
half hour exchanging stories, and were like two boys together, 
and yet, earlier in the day this same boyish companion had 
taken the leading part in most delicate and most important 
financial planning, having to do with the organization of a 
great corporation. A big brain, a big heart, and yet, with his 
musical talent, his love for all manifestations of art finely devel- 
oped—keenly alive. Yes! he was a big man, alive in every 
fibre and faculty, using many gifts to their maximum power 
because he believed, with Phillips Brooks, in the central 
thought of that splendid prayer: 'O God! do not give me 
tasks equal to my powers. Give me powers equal to my 
tasks.' 

“He was always working with men, and for men, but 
coincidently he was always working with and for God. And 
the more he worked, the greater grew his capacity for work. 
He proved that you get by giving, but must give first." 

Mr. Cattell was right. He got by giving, but he did not 
give that he might get. I never knew a man who gave with 
so little thought of what he would receive thereby. He gave 
because he had taught himself from his youth that giving was 
the highest expression of love. He gave to men because it 
was the only way he knew of returning acknowledgment to 
God for that which He had given him. He gave because he 
believed it was his duty to give, and in the end he gave be- 
cause he loved to give. It had become his greatest joy. He 
gave ungrudgingly, unstintingly, without thought of reward or 
hope of return. He gave what he had to give. Therefore, he 
gave much. He gave of his money lavishly, largely, in princely 
sums. He gave of his heart. The greatness of his sympathy 
exceeded even the magnitude of his other gifts. No one 
ever came to him with a burden of grief, and went away 
empty. He gave of his time, though of this he was most 
jealous. Punctual to the second himself, that he might not 
waste another's time, he expected others to be punctual, be- 
lieving, with Miss Heloise Hersey, that a friendship which 
wastes time soon wastes itself. He weighed his time, measur- 
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ing each call upon it with the utmost care, but in the final esti- 
mate time was not valued for the indulging of his own pleasure, 
but for the opportunity for service which it afforded, and 
there were grades and degrees of service. He gave himself, 
and so he spent and was spent in the cause of his Master, 
which cause he had made his own. 

The hymn he requested to be sung at his burial was the 
old 519, the first verse of which contains the lines: 


“All we have we offer; 
All we hope to be, . 
Body, soul, and spirit, 
All we yield to Thee!” 


And now he has gone, but his spirit still remains. This 
Church, beautiful, permanent as it is, is not his monument, 
though we glory in it as our memorial to him. His monument 
is to be found in the hearts and lives of thousands of boys 
and girls—now men and women—all over this land, and some 
sojourning with him still in the Paradise of God, who are 
the stronger, better and purer for his wonderful example, 
and who are of sturdier faith, of broader charity and of 
kindlier purpose than had his great and beautiful influence 
not entered into their lives. 

May this glorious Church raise its noble tower in this 
quarter of the city for many generations, but when it crumbles 
into dust and Christian voices no longer echo and re-echo 
within its walls, may the faith once delivered to the Saints 
and exemplified so nobly by him whose name we memorialize 
in affectionate reverence today, live on to erect more glorious 
temples elsewhere—and “temples not made with hands, eternal 
in the Heavens." 
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